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sure of suffrage reform, far and away the most
extensive since the Reform Act of 1831, had
been passed into law in February 1918. The
new register had been completed by October 1st
and contained two and a half times as many
electors as the register compiled before the war.
For the first time women had the vote, and the
same right had been extended to soldiers on
active service, to sailors, merchantmen, and
fishermen on the sea, besides a vast population
of new home voters. These were the people
who had won the war. It seemed only fair and
just that they should have a voice in the peace.
It has always been the fixed constitutional
rule in this country that when a new Reform
Act has created a large class of new voters the
old Parliament becomes obsolete. That was
the rule pursued in 1831, 1868, and 1885, and
there seemed the more and not the less reason
why at this crisis of the country's fate it should
be pursued in 1918. Nor can we be in any
doubt that if Mr. Lloyd George had pursued
the alternative policy of prolonging the life of the
old Parliament he would have been equally
blamed.
Mr. Lloyd George desired to carry through
the General Election with as little party conten-
tion as was possible, and therefore informal
approaches were made to the Independent
Liberals during the autumn with a view to
bringing them back into the Coalition. Those
negotiations broke down, not on any material
difference of political opinion, but mainly on the
question of the date of the General Election.